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QUESTIONNAIRE DATA MERE USED TO DETERMINE THE RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN 
ADOLESCENT EDUCATIONAL EXPECTIONS (DEPENDENT VARIABLE) AND PATERNAL 
EDUCATION. FAMILY SOCIAL STATUS. PARENTAL EDUCATIONAL PRESSURE. ANO 
FAMILY SIZE I INOEPENOENT OF FREOICTOR VARIABLES). THE OATA MERE 
GATHERED FROM 2.BS2 MALE SOPHOMORES (HIGH SCHOOL). LIVING IN SIX 
HIODL E-SIZE PENNSYLVANIA CITIES (POPULATIONS FROM 50.000 TO 
100.000). USING R0SEN6URG8S TEST FACTOR STANOARIZATION TECHNIQUE OF 
NONPARAMETRIC TABULAR PARTIAL ANALYSIS. IT HAS CONCLUDED THAT EACH 
OF THE FOUR PREDICTOR VARIABLES REMAINEO INDEPENDENTLY ASSOCIATED 
WITH THE DEPENDENT VARIABLE WHEN THE APPROPRIATE OTHER THREE MERE 
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ANO THE EFFECTIVENESS OF ANY GIVEN FREQUENCY LEVEL OF PARENTAL 
EDUCATIONAL PRESSURE. (JM) 
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INTRODUCTION 
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From the more than 200 studies of the determinants of the educational 

career orientations of high school age adolescents has emerged strong empirical 

support for the following four generalizations: 

The proportion of adolescents expressing an expectation to enroll in a 
four year college or university varies: 

2 

1. Positively with social status 

3 

2. Positively with educational attainment of the parent 

3. Positively with the intensity of parental educational pressure, 

stress, or influence^ 

5 

4. Negatively with size of family 

The fact that these variables are all lntercorrelated, however, poses a 
crucial problem of interpretation. That problem is: are these four predictor 

variables independently associated with educational expectations, or is one or 
more of the zero order associations an artifact of the common relation of 
educational expectations and any one of them to one or more of the other three? 
Consider, for example, the negative relationship between educational or 

occupational career orientations and family size reported by Halsey and 

/ «• 

Gardner, 0 Llpset and Bendix, and others. Assuming that the variables social 
status,, parental education, and parental pressure each make a positive and an 
Independent contribution to educational expectations, then might not the Inverse 
association of educational expectations and family size be an artifact of the 

V?v 

tendency of the lower status, the less well educated, both of whom tend not 
to exert high educational pressure, to have larger families? Should such be 
the case, then a control for social status, parental educational attainment, 
and parental educational pressure should significantly reduce or even eliminate 
the inverse relation between educational expectations and family size. 
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Or, consider the almost universally reported positive relation between 
educational expectations and social status. Could it not be that this variable 
makes much less of an independent contribution to the dependent variable than is 
' often assumed? That is, might not much of the zero order relation be attributed 
to the tendency of higher status parents to be better educated, to exert higher 
educational pressure, and to have smaller families, than lower status parents? 
Some support for at least part of this interpretation comes from Bordua's study 
of college plans in which he concludes on the basis of partial correlation 
analysis that: 

the social status differences in college plans are considerably but 
not entirely accounted for by the associated differences in parental 
stress on college whereas the reverse is not true.® 

In the analyses which follow a series of third order partials are used to 
tyyaluate the association of each of the four predictor variables with the 
dependent variable. If the original zero order association completely disappears 
we shall conclude that the bivariate relationship is an artifact of the relation- 
ship of educational expectations with one or more of the other independent 
variables which is (are) in turn related to the particular independent variable 
under analysis. If the association of the predictor variable with the dependent 
variable is reduced but not eliminated we shall conclude that the predictor 
variable is independently associated with educational expectations but that some 
of its zero order relation is accounted for by its intercorrelation with one or 
more of the remaining three. 

Although further theoretical considerations are postponed until the data 
have been presented, the. following hypotheses , derived from previous research, 
are presented: 
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I. The proportion of adolescents expressing an intention to enroll in 
a four year college or university varies: 

A* Positively with social status 

B. Positively with parental educational attainment 

C. Positively with intensity of parental educational pressure 
B. Negatively with size of the family 

• 

II. Each of these associations persist when all three other variables are 
statistically controlled. 

III. All four predictor variables are intercorrelated as follows: 

A. Parental educational attainment varies positively with social 
status 

B. Family size varies inversely with social status 

C. Family size varies inversely with parental educational attainment 

D. Parental educational pressure varies positively with social status 

E. Parental educational pressure varies positively with parental 
educational attainment 

F. Parental educational pressure varies inversely with family size. 



RESEARCH DESIGN 

The data for this study are taken from the first wave, male segment, of a 
longitudinal panel study of adolescent educational and occupational expectations 
and aspirations. The subjects for the panel study were the 6000 male and female 
students who were enrolled as sophomores in the spring of 1963 in all public and 
parochial schools in six middle-size (population 50,000 to 100,000) Pennsylvania 
cities* The first collection of data occurred during the sophomore year, the 
second during the senior year. 

A carefully pretested career orientation questionnaire was administered to 
the subjects during a 55 minute period of the school day. The author or a 
competent associate was present during all administrations. The data for this 
paper are from the questionnaire responses of 2852 male subjects representing 
93.6% of all male sophomores surveyed. Six point four percent of the question- 
naires did not contain Information adequate for a social status classification 
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(occupation of the father or other head of household) of the respondent and thus 
have not been Included in the tabulations presented below. 

To measure social status the Holllngshead seven category occupational rating 

9 

scale was used, each respondent being scored according to the occupation of his 
father. To ensure statistically stable cell entries these seven categories 
have been dichotomised Into White Collar Categories 1-4) and Blue Collar 
(categories 5-7) for all third order partlals. Parental education was measured 
with the Holllngshead seven category educational rating scale, each respondent 
being scored according to the education of his father. This scale has been 
trichotomlzed for all third order partlals into 13 or more years (categories 
1 - 3) , 12 years (category 4) , and 11 or less years (category 5 - 7) of education. 
Although the author would have preferred to use education of the mother as well 
as education of the father as an indicator of parental education, the additional 
number of classifications would have seriously Impaired the stability of the 
cell entries. 

Parental educational pressure was measured by asking each respondent to 

indicate how often each parent urges him to continue his education beyond high 

school. Four response categories were provided: (1) Never, (2) Sometimes, 

11 

(3) Often, and (4) Constantly. Ordinal ratings of 1 - 4 were assigned for 
each parent and summed for both parents thus resulting in a scale range of 2 
(lowest intensity) to 8 (highest intensity). A factor of 1 was subtracted from 
the summated rating, yielding a scale range from 1 to 7. For all third order 
partlals parental pressure has been dichotomized into low intensity (1 - 4) and 
high intensity (5 - 7). 

Family size was measured by having the respondent indicate the number of 




brothers and sisters. For all third order partlals family size has been dicho- 
tomized into small family (1-3 children) and large family (4 or wore 
children) . 
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Educational expectations (the realistic dimension of an educational career 

orientation as opposed to an aspiration which is conceived of as the idealistic 

12 

dimension) were measured with this item: 

CONSIDERING your abilities, grades, financial resources, etc., how far do 
you actually EXPECT TO go in school? 

1* _ 10th or 11th grade 

2. Graduate from high school 

3. Trade, technical, or business school 

4. __ Nursing school 

5. _ Two years of college 

6. Pour years of college 

7v Graduate or professional school 

Response categories "6 and 7" are scored as 16 or more years, '“3, 4, 5 U as 
14 years, "2" as 12 years, and "1” as 11 or less years of education. 



ZERO ORDER ASSOCIATIONS: PREDICTOR A M> 

DEPENDENT VARIABLES 

Table 1 and Graph 1 present the association between educational expectations 

13 

and social status. At the base of the percentage display is the value of gamma . 

a measure of the degree of association which is appropriate for non-parametrlc 

* 

data and which provides an estimate of the proportional reduction in the error of 
14 

estimation. From an inspection of the table and graph it can be seen that the 
proportion of respondents expressing a college expectation varies positively and 
monotonlcally with status, ranging from 20% for sons of unskilled workers to 84% 
for sons of major executives and professionals. The degree of association, .502, 
is fairly high for sociological survey data. 

Table 1 and Graph 1 about here 

The association between educational expectations and father's education is 
shown in Table 2 and Graph 2. The relationship is positive and mono tonic, 
ranging from 24% expressing a college expectation when the father has less than 
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seven years of schooling to 79% when the father has a graduate education. And, 
the gamma of .427 indicates a fairly strong relationship. 



Table 2 and Graph 2 about here 



Table 3 and Graph 3 display the relationship between educational expecta- 
tions and parental educational pressure. The data range monotonically from 
13% expressing an expectation at the lowest pressure level to 64% at the highest 
pressure level. Of some interest is the gamma value of .606 indicating that of 
the four predictor variables parental pressure has the highest zero order 
correlation with educational expectations. 



Table 3 and Graph 3 about here 



The association between educational expectations and family size is illus- 
trated in Table 4 and Graph 4. The pattern indicates a generally monctcnlc 
inverse relationship ranging from 9% expressing a college expectation for 
respondents from families of 9 or more children to 47% for respondents who are 
only children. Interestingly, no percentage difference appears between only 
children and children with one sibling. The gamma value of —.257 reveals that 
of the four independent variables, family raize has the weakest zero order 
association with educational expectations. 



Table 4 and Graph 4 about here 



The data thus confirm Hypotheses I A - D which assert that parental educa- 
tion, social status, and parental pressure are positively, family size nega- 
tively, associated with educational expectations. 
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INTERCORRELATIONS AMONG THE PREDICTOR VARIABLES 
Table 5 displays In percentage form the relationship of each predictor 
variable with the other. These intercorrelations are summarised in the gamma 
matrix of Table 6. As would be expected, the highest association is between 
social status and education of the father, gamma « .623. Of some surprise to 



the author are the rather low associations between family size and social 
status (-.185) and between family size and education of the father (-.085). 

Of Importance, however, are the moderately strong associations between social 
status ana parental pressure (.380), family size and parental pressure (-.285), 
and parental education and parental pressure (.282). 



Tables 5 and 6 about here 
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Hypotheses III A - F, which assert that the predictor variables are inter 
correlated, are thus confirmed, with the one possible exception of the assoc- 
iation between family size and education of the father. 



THIRD ORDER ASSOCIATIONS 

This section of the paper consists of a series of third order partlals 
whose results facilitate the testing of hypothesis III? namely, that all zero 
order associations persist even though three test factors are statistically 
controlled. 

One approach to such an analysis is via partial correlation. Considering 
the non-parametric characteristics of these survey data, i.e., non-normal and 
non-metric, prudence cautions against the use of this parametric technique. 

A second approach is via the tabular elaboration of partlals as suggested by 
Hyman. ^ A severe limitation of this method is that with four predictor 
variables, thro of which are to be test variables in each of the four 
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partialling operations, the number of sub-tables produced would render it 
difficuXt if not impossible to state whether the degree of association had 
been reduced, to say nothing of stipulating the extent to which it has. been 
reduced. 

A way out of this dilemma is provided by Rosenberg's test factor standar- 
16 

dizatlon. With this technique the effect of the test variable(s) is held 

constant by providing each category of the independent variable with an equal 

distribution of the test variable(s) , and computing a theoretical table showing 

what the percentage distribution among categories of the dependent variable 

wou?d be if there were no association between the Independent and the test 
17 

variables. By multiplying the grand N of the standardized table by the 
percentages in each cell, a frequency table can be calculated. From such a 
standardized frequency table any measure of the degree of association for 
contingency tables can be computed, such a "partial" measure indicating the 
relationship between the Independent and dependent variables with the effects 
of the test factors controlled. 

Under the "Zero Order" column of Table 7 can be seen the bivariate assoc- 
iation of educational expectations and social status . Table 8 displays the 
conventional partial sub- tables for this relationship, with education of father, 
family size, and parental pressure as test factors. It will be noted that 
although the degree of association is reduced by about fifty per cent from 
.520 to .280 the relationship still remains, indicating that social status 
does exert an Independent effect on educational expectations. 



Tables 7 and 8 about here 
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Reference to the intercorrelations in Table 5 suggests that this difference 
can be attributed primarily to the tendency of the higher status fathers to be 
better educated (gamma: status and education ■ .623); secondarily to the 

tendency of higher status parents to exert more intense pressure on their sons 
to pursue a post high school education (gamma: status and parental pressure - 

.380), and, finally, to the fact that the better educated also exert higher 
pressure on their sons than do the less well educated (gamma: parental education 

and parental pressure - .282). Little of the difference between the zero and 

third order coefficients would seem due to family size Inasmuch as this variable 

> 

correlates only weakly with social status, i.e., gamma ■ -.188. 

Table 7 and 9 display the data for the association between educational 
expectations and parental education . As can be observed in Table 7 , while this 
association is approximately halved by the three test factors (respective gammas 
of .427 and .250), parental education still retains its position as an indepen- 
dent predictor of the dependent variable. The intercorrelation gammas in Table 
5 indicate that much of the difference between the zero and third order assoc- 
iations results from better educated fathers occupying higher status positions 
(gamma: status and parental education ■ .623), while some of the difference is 

probably due to the tendency of the better educated parents to exert more pres- 
sure on their children than the less well educated parents (gamma: parental 
education and parental pressure °* • 282) • Contributing also to this difference 
is the positive association between social status and parental pressure (gamma - 
.380). The almost negligible association between parental education and family 
size, -.055, suggests that almost none of the difference is a function of the 
negative association of parental education with family size. 

Table 9 about here 

/ 
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The two more interesting partials are those of family size and parental 
educational pressure.. Tables 7 and 10 display the appropriate data for family. 
size . While the third order association (-.131) is almost exactly half of the 
zero order association (—.257), we would assert that the magnitude of the third 
order gamma is sufficient to establish family size as an independent determinant 
of adolescent educational expectations. Reference to the intercorrelations in 
Table 5 reveals that this reduction in association can be traced first to the 
pattern of parents in smaller families exerting higher pressure (gamma: family 

size and parental pressure * -.285) and secondly to the negative relationship 
between family size and social status (gamma * -.188). 

Table 10 about here 

The relevant data for the parental pressure variable are shown in Tables 
7 and 11. The minimum reduction in the third order gamma of 11 percentage 
points (from .606 to .498) suggests that of the four predictor variables , this 
variable makes the largest contribution to the explanation of the variance in 
adolescent educational expectations. 

, mmmmmmmmmmrnmmm —mbs rmtm 

Table 11 about here 

The third order gamma of .180 (educational expectations and social status), 
supplemented with a visual inspection of the White and Blue Collar control 
categories in Table 11 with parental education and family size held constant 
indicates, contrary to Bordua's finding, that parental pressure does not all 
but wash out the effect of social status. Thus, for example. Table 11 shows 
that of those reporting high parental pressure, 82% of th© respondents under 
the “ White Collar , 13+ yrs.. Small Family" condition expressed college expecta- 
tions compared with only 52% under the "Blue Collar , 13+ yrs . , Small Family" 
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condition. The respective percentages for the low pressure category are 58 and 
32. Similar social status differences can be observed under virtually all of 
the levels of the test factors. 

In brief. Tables 7 through 11 demonstrate that although the four independent 
variables are intercorrelated, none of the zero order associations can be 
attributed entirely to the fact of their intercorrelation, thus confirming 
Hypothesis III that each all zero order association persists when the three 
other appropriate variables are statistically controlled. 

DISCUSSION 

Given the datum that each of the four predictor variables remains independ** 
ently correlated with the dependent variable at the third order level of assoc- 
iation, it becomes possible to construct a preliminary, causal model (see Figure 1) 
indicating how each of these four variables is related to adolescent educational 
expectations . 

Figure 1 about here 

Inasmuch as education often constitutes a necessary condition for the 
acquisition of an occupation and is most often acquired prior to an occupation, 
and since social status has been measured with an occupational referent, paternal 
education would seem to be the first variable in a causal sequence with social 
status the second. The third major variable in the sequence is parental educa- 
tional pressure, with its intensity being partially determined, as the inters 
correlation gammas of Tables 5 and 6 suggest, by paternal education and social 

status . 

This model, we would assert, has both logical and empirical substance. 
Logical , because one could not seriously argue that parental pressure precedes 
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either the education of the father or the social status of the family nor that 

the social status of the family precedes the breadwinner’s educational at tain- 

18 

ment. Empirical, because as Blalock and others have observed, in any chain 
of causal sequence the zero-order correlations of. the dependent variable with 
the predictor variables will vary inversely with the "causal" distance of the 
particular independent variable from the dependent variable. The zero order 
gammas of these three Independent variables with educational expectations are 
consistent with this assertion, l.e«, educational expectations with: (1) 

paternal education ■ .427; (2) social status ■ .502; and with parental pres- 
sure ■ .606. 

This model, however, is not adequate to encompass the variable of family 
size since its zero-order association with educational expectations of -.257 
would place it antecedent to paternal education, social status, and parental 
pressure. Clearly such a causal location is theoretically untenable. 

Provisionally, however, we will revise the model and suggest that: 

(1) f ami ly size is a partial consequent of paternal education and social 
status; (2) family size bears only a weak intrinsic relationship to the depend- 
ent variable, and (3) the consequences of family size on the level of educa- 
tional expectation both precede and follow parental pressure in the causal 
sequence. That is 9 with respect to #3, we suggest that: (a) family size 

serves to reduce the amount of educational pressure the parents exert on the 
adolescent, i.e., the larger the family the less often is the adolescent urged 
to continue his education beyond high school; and that for reasons knowledge 
of which is beyond the scope of this paper, (b) family size serves to reduce 
the effectiveness of, to filter, as it were, any given level of parental 
pressure that is exerted. Tables 12 and 13 portray empirical data in support 
of these assertions. At the base of Table 12 it can be seen that while 64% 
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of the R's from small families report a high intensity of parental pressure, 
only 46% of the R's from large families report the same pressure Intensity. 
The pattern for low pressure is just the reverse. When this relationship is 
examined with a control for social status the same pattern is found in all 
strata except the Upper Middle (X and II) , indicating a degree of statistical 
interaction that merits additional study. Thus, as stated, the larger the 
family the lower the intensity of pressure exerted. 

Tables 12 and 13 about here 
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In Table 13 are the data relevant to the proposition that family else 
serves to induce the effectiveness of, to filter the impact of, parental 
educational pressure. At the base of the table it can be seen that high 
pressure is most effective when exerted in small-size families (59% of the 
R's reporting college expectations) and least effective when exerted in 
large-size families (43% of the R's reporting college expectations). As 
the remainder of the table illustrates, this relationship is not removed 
by a control for social status. 

Having linked the variables together sequentially in a provisional 
causal model, let us proceed, in conclusion, to link the variables together 
in a meaningful or interpretative fashion. 

As the inter cor relation matrix of Table 6 shows, both parental educa- 
tion an d social status are positively linked to the educational expectations 
of the adolescent. We would understand this relationship by suggesting that 
as the parents acquire their education, the husband his occupation, and hence 
the family its social status, there is on ongoing process of socialization 
during which the parents internalize certain social values and goals relevant 
to the potential achievement and social mobility of the offspring. The 
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substance of these goals and values is largely a function of the level of educe* 
tlon, occupation, and status attained. For, as a number of researchers have 
shown, those who are better educated, who hold the more prestigeful occupations, 
who occupy the middle strata, generally have more positive values toward educa- 
tion, achievement, and social mobility, and usually set higher career goals for 
their offspring. 19 There are, of course, some important exceptions to this 
gcnaeal the.1.. 20 

These goals and values can be manifested in the socialisation of the child- 
ren in a number of ways. On such important manlfestiation suggested by the 
data takes the form of parental educational pressure. This variable, we sus- 
pect, constitutes one of the primary behavioral manifestations of a ffiSSSfij 
parental value orientation toward education, achievement, and social mobility. 
That this value orientation is general , i.e., that it extends beyond the sphere 
of an educational career as such, is implied in the data of Table 14 wherein it 
can be seen that the intensity of parental pressure is positively related not 
only to the educational expectations of the adolescent but to his occupational 
expectations as well. Parental pressure thus functions as a mechanism which 
links the social structure to the individual. It is a vehicle whereby the 
parents translate their achievement and mobility values into a role expectation 
comprehensible by the adolescent, i.e., the expectation that he is to continue 
his education beyond high school. And, as the data suggest, the more frequently 
such an expectation is conveyed, the more likely is the adolescent to internal- 
ise it as his own. 

IM W — — — W !■ I W ■■ 

Table 14 about here 

Finally, the strong association of parental pressure with educational 
expectations provides additional support for those theorists who assign primacy 
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to direct family socialization rather than to anticipatory peer socialization 

in the formation and maintenance of adolescent career orientations. Further- 

21 22 

more, while Kahl, Floud and associates, and others have asserted that 
lower status adolescents are more likely to pursue a post high school education 
if their parents urge them to do so, the data presented above suggest that 

parental support in the form of stress or pressure is a necessary condition 

i 

for the continuation of education beyond high school in all strata and not 



just in the lower classes. 

Of course, the data definitely indicate that parental education and social 
status have linkages to adolescent educational expectations Independent of 
parental educational pressure® The scope of this study does not permit an 
empirical specification of these other linkages. We may speculate, ; wever. 



that among these other linkages are: 



1. The type of socialization practices the parents employ; i.e., 
direct or physical vs. Indirect or psychological. These 
practices have been associated with a general achievement 
motivation syndrome by Rosen, 23 Elder, 24 and others. 



2. The general "cultural” tone of the home milieu, i.e., the 
extent to which there are books, magazines, records, and 
other such "cultural" artifacts present in the home. 



3. The ecological location of the home in the community, and 
hence: 

a. The social characteristics of the adults and age-mates 
with whom the child or adolescent will have contact 
and from among whom he will select his friends, peers, 
and significant others. 25 

b. The social composition of the public school he will 
attend, i.e., an adolescent living in a working class 
district is more likely to attend a predominantly 
working class school while an adolescent living in a 
middle class district is more likely to attend a pre- 
dominantly middle class school. 26 

4. The amount of family financial support available to the 
adolescent for the pursuit of a post high school education. 
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We have suggested In the model? and the data have been consistent with 
that suggestion, that family size reduces both the intensity of parental pres- 
sure and the effectiveness of any given intensity level of pressure. To answer 
the question of precisely why the intensity of pressure varies inversely with 
family size is beyond the purview of this paper. We may conjecture, however, 
that perhaps it is because as the number of children increases the amount of 
interaction time each parent has for each child diminishes and consequently 
the parent has less opportunity to exert any form of educational pressure. 
Perhaps, too, as family size increases older children are appointed parental 
surrogates and for one reason or another they do not convey parental values to 
the younger children as well as would the parents themselves. The question of 
why any given level of pressure seems to be less effective in larger families 
is a far more difficult one to answer and one about which the author does feel 
unable even to conjecture about at this time. 

SUMMARY 

With data collected from 3000 male sophomores in six middle-size Pennsyl- 
vania cities this paper has analyzed the relationship to adolescent educational 
expectations of father* s education, social status, parental educational pres- 
sure, and family size. Using Rosenberg's test factor standardization technique 
of non-parametric tabular partial analysis, it was concluded that each of these 
four predictor variables remains independently associated with the dependent 
variable when the appropriate other three are statistically controlled. 

On the basis of this analysis of partials a provisional model of causal 
sequence was constructed. The model posits that paternal education is a 
partial determinant of the social status of the family, that both paternal 
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education and social status Influence adolescent educational expectations 
through the Intervening variable of parental pressure and Independently of 
it, and that family site somehow reduces both the frequency with which the 
parents urge their children to continue their education beyond high school 
and the effectivenss of any given frequency level of parental educational 
pressure. 
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Higher Executives, Proprietors 
of large Concerns, and 
Major Professionals 


84 


10 


‘ 


1 


1 


100 


(109) 


Business Managers, Proprietors 
of Medium Sissed Businesses, 
and lesser Professionals 


72 


15 


10 


3 


0 


100 


(165) 


Administrative Personnel, Small 
Independent Businesses, and 
Minor Professionals 


56 


21 


21 


1 


1 


100 


(401) 


Clerical and Sales Workers, 
technicians, and Owners of 
little Businesses 


47 


22 


29 


1 


1 


ICO 


(558) 


Skilled Manual Employees 


30 


;25 


43 


2 


0 


100 


(835) 


Machine Operators and 
Semi-Skilled Employees 


22 


25 


m 


4 


2 


101 


(530) 


Unskilled Employees 


20 


21 


51 


6 


2 


109 


(254) 


0a 


mma ** 


.5020 b 










„ TOTA13 


39 


22 


34 


2 


1 


100 


( 2852 ) 



^Occupation of father is elsaaified according to the occwatiiaal category 
svsteu of Kolllngehead* a Two Factor Index of Social Poaition, „ee August Bi 
Hollincshead The Two Factor Index of Social Poaltlon, New Havens Yale, 



)• 

b Gasma computed wit* independent variable dichotomised into White Collar and 
Blue Collar and with dependent variable containing levels 1% 14# 
with the Bo Responses excluded* 
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TABUS 2 EDUCATIONAL EXPECTATIONS, HI EDUCATION OF FATHER* 

(in percent*#**) 







Educational Expectations 
(in years) 






16* 


14 


12 


11- M.R. 


Total 


S’Jlt 


Graduate or Profoseional 
Training 


79 


9 


8 


2 1 


99 


( 95) 


Standard College or 
Uhl varsity Graduation 


65 


18 


15 


1 1 


100 


(188) 


Partial College Training 
(includes technical 
schools, etc.) 


6l 


22 


15 


0 1 


99 


(280) 


High School Graduates 


43 


23 


33 


1 0 


100 


(942) 


Partial High School 


26 


24 


46 


3 1 


100 


(600) 


Junior High School 


27 


23 


4? 


2 1 


100 


(340) 


lass than Seven Tears 
of School 


24 


23 


47 


4 1 


99 


(158) 


Hot Reported 


21 

Ganna m 


21 

.4270k 


47 


7 3 


99 


(249) 


TOTALS 


39 


22 


36 


2 1 


100 


i(2852) 



^Education of father is classified according to the educational category system 
of Hollingshead 1 s Two Factor Index (ibid)* 

*$anma computed with independent variable trichotomised into (l) Partial 
college training or more, (2) High school graduates, and (3) Partial high 
school or less* The category "Not Reported" tms excluded* The dependent 
variable contained levels 16, 14, 12, and 11 but with "No Responses" excluded. 
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TABLE 3 EDUCATIONAL EXPECTATIONS, BT SIR GT 
PARENTAL EDUCATIONAL PRESSURE 

(in percentages) 



22 . 









Educational Expectations 
(in years) 








16* 


14 


12 


11- N.R. 


Total 


Sum 


Highest Intensity: 


7 


64 


21 


13 


2 


1 


101 


(619) 




6 


50 


28 


21 


1 


0 


100 


(313) 




5 


44 


25 


29 


1 


1 


100 


(721) 


to 


4 


30 


29 


38 


3 


0 


100 


(354) 




3 


16 


17 


62 


3 


1 


99 


(414) 




2 


10 


16 


68 


5 


1 


100 


(152) 


Lowest Intensity 


1 


13 


7 


73 


4 


3 


100 


(157) 


Not Reported 




28 

m , 


21 

6064* 


42 


6 


3 


100 


(122) 


TOTAL3 




39 


22 


36 


2 


1 


100 


(2852) 



®Gan«na with independent variable diehotonised into High Pressure (intensity 
levels 7 , 6, and 5) end Loir Pressure (intensity levels 4, 3» 2 and 1) and 
with dependent variable containing levels 16, 14, 12, and 11 but with the 
No Responses excluded* - - ' ^ ; 




ERIC 
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TABUS 4 EDUCATIONAL EXPECTATIONS, BY SIZE CP FAMIU 



(in percentages) 







Educational Expectations 
(in years) 




16+ 


14 


12 


11- N.R. 


Total 


Sum 


■1 

One 


47 


23 


26 


2 


1 


V? 


(326) 


Two 


47 


21 


30 


1 


1 


100 


(779) 


Three 


40 


22 


35 


2 


1 


100 


(668) 


Pour 


36 


25 


36 


2 


1 


100 


(662) 


Five 


29 


23 


43 


3 


1 


99 


(287) 


434 

OlX 


30 


20 


46 


2 


1 


99 


(178) 


Seven 


23 


11 


55 


8 


2 


99 


( 96) 


Bight 


9 


22 


57 


9 


2 


99 


( 56) 


Nine or more 


26 


16 


58 


0 


0 


300 


( 31) 


_ 




2568* 












TOTAXS 


39 


22 


36 


2 


1 


100 


(2852) 



•Gasana computed with Independent variable dichotomised into (1) S mu2 "smily 
eise consisting of 1, 2, and 3 children, (2) Large fmaily else consisting of 
4 or more children* The dependent variable contained all levels except the 
"No Response" category* 



ij .. 




TO ATTEND FOUR OR MORE TEARS OF COLEBGB 
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(D) Family Site and Sum of Parental Educational Preemire 

Parental Educational Freesure 



Slse of Family 


High 


law 


Total 


N 


Small (1,2,3) 


66 


34 


100 


(1683) 


Median (4,3,6) 


54 


46 


100 


( 873) 


Urge (7,8,9*-) 


39 


61 


100 


( 174) 



Genua --.2854 



(E) Education of Father and Sim of Parental Educational Pressure 

Parental Educational Pressure 



Education of Father 
(in years) 


High 


law 


Total 


N 


13+ 


75 


25 


100 


( 553 


12 

«MW 


63 


37 


100 


( 917 


li- 


54 

+ 

Gemma - *2816 


46 


100 


(1050 



(F) Education of Father and Family Slate 

Slate of Family 



Education of Father 
(in years) 


Small Medium 


Large 


Total 


N 


» 

23+ 


64 32 


4 


100 


( 563) 


12 


66 30 


4 


100 


( 942) 


11- 


59 1 32 


9 


100 


(1098) 


* 


Ganna ••-.0546 | 









•Total N g s will vary due to exclusion of non-responses from calculation of 
gamma* 
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TABUS 6 

GAMA MATRIX OF IHTERCORREUTIOHS AMONG IBB FOUR PREDICTOR VARIABLES 





Social 

Status 


Educ* of 
Father 


Parental 

Pressure 


tally 

Sts* 



Bduc* of 
Father 


0* 623 






Parental 

Pressure 


0*380 


0*282 




Easily 

Sire 


-0*185 


-0*085 


li 

-0.285 


Educational 

Expectation 


0*502 


0.427 


0.606 
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EDUCATIONAL EXPECTATIONS Bf SOCIAL STATUS 



TEST FACTORS: EDUCATION OP FATHER, FAKE II 





SIZE, AND PARENTAL PRESSURE 
(In percar.tages) 


Social Status 


Educational Expectations 
(in years) 

16+ 14 12 11- » H.R. Total N 


Whit# Collar 
Blua Collar 


*?+ Tr«t. aaMJMbCa fflpfr rrtww 

RR 12 $ 1 300 (213) 

>2 26 16 2 3 99 ( 6l) 


Whits Collar 
Blue Collar 


TT* Tr?r . aatt Fri Tin If* p*—””* 

5S 15 25 2 ICO ( 59) 

32 23 45 300 ( 22) 


White Cellar 
Blue Collar 


13+ Tre.. Large f—^y- H3«h Preoaure 

75 15 10 100 (110) 

39 30 26 4 99 ( 24) 


White Collar 
Blue Collar 


13+ ire. , term Family. Loir Preoaure 

47 29 18 5 99 ( 38) 

16 37 47 100 ( 19) 


White Collar 
Blue Collar 


12 Tr«. . Su^ Family, pitf. Praeeure 

70 17 13 100 (231) 

47 29 23 1 , 100 (180) 


White Collar 
Blue Collar 


12 ITs.. Small Family. Low Preasure 

31 22 42 4 1 100 ( 85) 

17 22 58 3 iil? 4|d|_ (303) 


White Collar 
> Blua Collar 


12 lire., I ary F«.iw. weh Preaoure 

51 28 18 1 1 99 ( 72) 

36 30 32 1 99 ( 96) 


: . -f • j , , ' » ; 

White Collar 
Blua Collar 


U JERm *rtfiTi TiT* ’’rr" — 

29 19 52 99 ( 52) 

14 20 63 1 1 99 ( 98) 


mm mm mm mm mm 'mm mm ..mm m# mm 

i| •' '• i! ' ' ii ' . *' 

f ' ■ ii 


► mm mm mm mm mm mm mo m* mm mm mm mm mm mm mm mm mm mm mm* mm *m m mm mm mm mm ■ mm 

(oontinuad) 













TABUS e 



B ET SOCIAL STATUS 



Social Status 




Bdueatlonal Expectations 
(5n years) 






i6f 


14 


12 11- H.R. 


Total 


H 




? . 


11- Ira. 


. , Sm|ri g.».il3T. High Preeeure 




White Collar 


52 


28 


18 2 


100 


(119) 


Blue Collar 


36 


30 


33 1 


100 


(253) 






UeJfc& 


i. Small Family, loir Prsasurs 




White Collar 


23 


8 


63 6 


100 


( 48) 


Blue Collar 


14 


20 


63 1 1 


99 


(205) 






11- Yrs, 


u Xei«e Family. High Preaaure 




White Collar 


48 


26 


22 2 2 


100 


( 46) 


Blue Collar 


29 


29 


37 5 


100 


(147) 






11- Trs, 


»« Largs Family, loir Pressure 




Whits Collar 


10 


28 


58 3 1 


100 


( ¥>) 


Blue Collar 


6 


34 


69 # 2 


100 


(192) 






N.Re. Small Family. High Pressure 






Whits Collar 


34 


31 


31 3 


99 


( 29) 


Blue Collar 


38 


21 


38 4 


101 


( 24) 






N.B.. Small Family. Low Pressure 


.. . 




White COUar 


22 


11 


56 11 


100 


( 9) 


Blue Collar 


12 


21 


52 12 2 

. ■ i; 7 ' 


99 


(42) 






N.K.. Large Family. High Pressure 






White Collar 


50 


6 


39 6 


101 


(36) 


Blue Collar 


17 


30 


30 13 9 


99 i 


( 23) 






• ’■ ";. ■ ■ . 7 " ■ ! • 1. 

NeR.a Laras Family. 1/m Prsasurs 






White Collar 


29 


29 


43 "r- 7 


101 


( 14) 


Blue Collar 


6 


17 


' 71 7 ' ■ 


101 


( 51) 




. • it ■ 






i*Mi 



MMMM 
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TABLE 9 EDUCATIONAL EXPECTATION BY PARENTAL EDUCATION 
TEST FACTORS: SOCIAL STATUS, F AMI II SIZE 
AND PARENTAL PRESSURE 

(in percentages) 



Parental Education 



13+ 

12 

11 - 

N*R. 



asm 



Educational Expectations 
(in 



14 



12 



11 - 



N.R- 



Total N 



White Collar, Small Tm£ x,JS l&.Vrm™* 



13+ 

12 


82 

70 


12 

17 


5 

13 


1 


100 

100 


u- 


52 


26 


18 i 


> 


100 


N.R. 


34 


31 


31 ; 


i 


29 





White Collar > Small Family. Lo»: Pressure 



13+ 


58 


15 


25 


2 


100 


( 59) 


12 


31 


22 


42 4 4 


1 


100 


( 85) 


11- 


23 


8 


63 6 




100 


l 48) 


N.R. 


22 


11 


56 11 




300 


( 9) 



White Collar. Largo Fqnil&j 



13+ 


75 


15 


10 






100 


(138) 


12 


51 


2$ 


is 


1 


1 


99 


( 72) 


11- 


48 


26 


22 


2 


2 


100 


( 46) 


N*R# 


50 


6 


39 




6 


101 


( 36) 






White 


Rftll.r, T-grM I/M Pr«««ura_ 


13+ 

12 


47 


29 


IB * 


5 




100 


( 38) 


29 


19 


52 






100 


( 52) 


n- 


10 


aa 


56 


3 


1 


100 


( 40) 


n*iu 


29 


29 


43 






101 


( 14) 



B m , ittffe, feggiHS. 



13+ 


52 


26 


16 


2 


3 99 


12 


47 


29 


23 


1 


100 


11- 


36 


30 


33 




99 


«.R. 


36 


21 


36 




4 101 



32 

1 ? 

34 

12 



24) 

mm felly* & ate ?w «y» 

45 100 ( 22 ) 
5S 3 100 (103/ 

63 1 1 100 (205) 

21 52 12 2 99 ( 



23 

22 



(continued) 



TABUS 9 (CamHtK)) SWCATXOIUL EXPECTATIONS BT PARENTAL EDUCATION 



33 . 



Paroxtal Education 



Educational Xxpaotatlona 
(in yaara) 



l6f 14 



12 



IU M.E. 



Total N 



13 + 


39 


30 


26 




4 


* 99 


12 


36 


30 


32 


1 




99 


11— 


29 


29 


37 


5 




100 


JI.R. 


17 


30 


31 


13 


9 


ICO 



13+ 

12 

11 - 

H.R, 



16 

14 

8 

6 



37 

20 

14 

16 



t 



7 

4 

71 



96 

147 

23, 



ImOiAJaLSm^ 

loo (19 ; 
1 1 99 ( 98; 



7 

8 



100 (192 

101 ( 51] 





| 





i) 
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TABIC Xu EDUCATIONAL EXPECTATIONS BT F AMI LI SIZE 
TEST FACTORS: SOCIAL 8TATU3, EDUCATION 
OF FATHER, AND PARENTAL PRESSURE 



Fa riiljr Slaa 



Larga 



ftp'll 

Larga 



Saall 

Larga 



Larga 



larga 



Stop'Ll 

Larga 



Larga 



(in paroantagaa) 



l6f 




Educational Expectations 
(in years) 

14 12 11- N.R. Total N 



82 

75 



58 

47 



TO 

51 



31 

29 



52 

48 



23 

XO 




22 

29 



UMt. ton..- VV*-Tr... »«h Pr.»»ur« 

12 5 1 MO 

15 M MO 



2 MO 

5 1 99 

fflgfe Barnet 

MO 

1 1 99 

Whttt fr?»ir*JU Ire.! Lsx grama 

22 ia 41 

19 52 



15 

29 

Mhttf 

17 

28 



25 

18 



13 

18 



100 

MO 



CaUtf.-H- ttt.. Hfaft. it* 



r^AL'A- 



28 

28 



18 

22 



2 

2 



xoo 

100 



issvrs 



8 

28 



63 

58 



XOO 

101 



MU foUiTi U- iTEta 

6 

3 2 

Htgh hues* 

n $ 5 , & 

Min. M.R.. Low Prttnur. 



11 

29 



56 

63 



U 



MO 

Ml 




( 48) 

( 40) 

(HI 




(continued) 
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TABU 10 (CCNTUUD) BHJCAfXOMAL XOTCTATICWB BT FAMILI SIZE 



Educational Expectation# 
(la jMrt) 



TmUj Sis# 16* 14 22 IX- ».R. Total M 



iwn 

Larg# 



aaall 

Larg# 



5kifVI 

Larg# 



3m*ll 

Larg# 



annll 

larg# 



as#oi 

Larg# 



larg# 

Larg# 



52 

39 



32 

16 



A? 

36 



17 

14 



36 

29 



14 

8 



38 

17 



12 

6 







26 16 2 3 99 

30 26 4 99 



Blu« Caii»r- 13+ Ire.. Loo fwiww 

23 45 100 

37 47 100 

BIbb Coll. it. 12 Tr». . Hi gh fmiw 

19 23 1 100 

30 32 1 99 



Vlvn toliv, 12 flat ■ Lw PrfHHf* 

22 58 3 100 

20 63 1 1 99 

Blot Collar. 11 - Tr».. High Piftw 

30 33 1 100 

29 37 5 100 






21 63 11 99 

14 69 7 2 100 



Bl# WUUr. H.R,. at# Prttmn 

21 3« 4 

30 30 13 9 




21 52 12 2 
16 71 8 



101 

99 



99 

101 




( 22 ) 
( 19) 




(253) 

(147) 




( 24) 
( 23) 



( 42) 
( 51) 




o 
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TAMS H HWCATZOHAL HRCTATI0N6 BT PARENTAL EDUCATIONAL PRESSURE 
TEST FACTORS J 8OCKV4C0RCMXC STATUS, EDUCATION OF FATHER, 

AND ara* qf FAKIIX 

(In 





gduoational Smaotatlona 
(in yea ra) 




Parental Bduo. Praaaur* 


16*- 14 12 11- N.R. Total 


H 



Low 



Low 



High 

V ^ 

Low 



High 

Low 



Low 



High 

Low 



High 

Low 



High 

Low 



miff 13+ 

02 12 5 0 

50 15 25 




75 15 

47 29 



10 

10 



m%f Crtlar > 13 

70 17 13 

31 22 42 4 



51 

29 



22 

28 

19 



100 ( 110 ) 

100 ( 38 ) 



100 (231) 

1 100 ( 85) 



10 

52 



99 

100 



Whttt CfUiTi 11- Ttart I ftull Zmtiz 

52 28 18 12 100 

23 8 63 6 100 



IS 

R8 



Whttt fiaUaiu Ur. I«nuJfcirgf SnUg 



48 

10 



34 

22 



26 

28 



22 

58 



2 

2 



2 

2 



100 

100 



HhlU Colly | HiBu AT 11 



31 

11 



31 

56 



4 

11 



100 

100 



46) 

40) 



1*8 



Whits 0» n«». «-»- 

50 6 39 5 *100 

29 29 A3 ' 101 




so; 



(Coot inusd) 
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TABLE IX EDUCATIONAL EXPECTATIONS BI PARENTAL EDUCATIONAL PRESSURE 



Educational Expectation* 
(in years) 



Parental Eduo« Pressure 



l6t 14 



12 



11 - 



N.R. Total 



N 



Hi# 


52 


Low 


32 




Hi# 


39 


Low 


16 


Hi# 


47 


Low 


17 


Hi# 


36 


Low 


14 


Hi# 


\ 36 


Low 


14 


Hi# 


29 


Low 


•> 11 a 


Hi# 


3a 


Low 


12 


Hi# 


17 


Low 


6 



26 16 2 
23 45 



99 

100 



Bfr* &Ba&i 33± Tnri Josm EmUz 

30 26 4 99 

37 47 



9P* fflliri. I? Jmsx 

29 23 1 

3 



22 



23 

50 



100 



100 

100 



100 

100 



mt .sgtt r i j yu , 

21 3a 
21 52 12 



4 

2 



101 

99 



PlHT Ml IT I WiPti lirn fPVPjr 



30 

16 



30 

71 



13 

a 



99 

101 



( 61 ) 
( 22 ) 



f§S 



Mat WMt 22 Tnr‘i Try" Pm11t . 

30 32 X 99 

20 63 1 1 99 

'til n i| i| <ir— ft- ,11 V*-41- 

SW-Mltfi J3c IW r ti aliLBBSJl 

30 33 1 100 

21 63 1 1 100 



Bto> Coll*r. 11- Tir». Tarw ftnUhr 

29 37 5 

14 69 7 2 




( 96) 
( 96) 



(253) 

(205) 
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TABU 12 

PERCENT Of RESPGWKNTS REPORTS SPECIFI ED INTENSITIES Of PARENTAL 
EDUCATIONAL PRESSURE, BI H0LIIN06HEAD SOCIAL STATUS 

AND SIZE CT PAXHJr 



Hollingehsad* 




. . ' i! 

Intensity of Parental Pressure * 5 






Social 


Family 0 








Total 


N 


Status 


Sisa 


High 


Moderate 


Low 






' 


1 Snail 


73 


14 


14 


101 


81 


I and 11 


Medium 


76 


15 


9 


MO 


m 




14 


77 


14 


9 


100 


u 


i 


Averages 


75 


14 


11 


100 


214 




Aafll 


72 


10 


10 


100 


249 


X 


Medium 


64 


19 


17 


100 


207 




urge 


50 


25 


> 17 


100 


M 2 




Averages 


66 


20 


14 


100 


558 






64 


17 


19 


100 


500 


IF 


Medium 


55 


21 


24 


100 


546 




Large 


45 


22 


33 


100 


283 




Av«L 4 ges 


56 


20 


24 


160 


1329 

li 




Small 


50 


26 


24 


MO 


208 




Medium 


41 


22 


37 


MO 


229 




Large 


35 


23 


42 


100 


191 


■ i" 


Averages 


42 


23 


35 


MO 


628 




Small 


64 


10 


10 


MO 


M38 


OtPO 

AJJL MiaSEr' 


Medium 


55 


20 


24 


99 


M71 




Large 


46 


22 


32 


100 


620 l 




Averages 


57 


20 


23 


MO 





^Social status has been measured in Tables 12, 23, and 14 with the Hollingshead 
(1957) Two Pact or Index of Social Position. Tbla aoora ecmblnes, in wrtghted 
fashion, the. occupation and tha education of tha father, in affaet invoking a 

control for paternal education. ' 

. 1 - 1 1 . ’ 

*>Hlgh Praaaura > Fathar and Kothar Constantly or Often Urge* 

Moderate Pressure M . Father Constantly or Often Urges, Kothar Sometimes or Never 
UTgas, or vioa versa. *j- ■ 

Low Pressure • Father gQ& Kothar Sometimes or Never Urge* 

°Small Family * 1 or 2 ohildran 
Medium Family « 3 or 4 ohildran 
Large Family * 5 or more ohildran 



*m mtm 
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TABU 13 



percent op hbspombws reportdb educational ecbctatiohs to pour 

OR MORE TEARS OP COLUCB, BI KOLLBOSHSAD SOCIAL STATUS, 

SIZE OP PAMHI, AND PARENTAL EDUCATIONAL PRESSURE 



Hollingshead* 


il 


Intensity of Parental Pressure* 






Social 


Family 0 








Average 


N 


Statue 


Si*e 


High 


Moderate 


Loir 








Small 


36 


82 


64 


83 


67/ 81 


I end II 


Medium 


85 


77 


75 


83 


74/ 89 




large 


71 


33 


50 


64 


28/ 44 




Averages 


33 


TO 


65 


79 


169/214 




Small 


70 


57 


23 


63 


157/249 


in 


Medina 


63 


55 


20 


57 


119/207 




large 


61 


27 


18 


45 


46/102 




Averages 


63 


49 


20 


58 


322/558 




Small 


$4 


s 27 


18 


42 


212/500 


nr 




47 


27 


11 


34 


186/546 




Large 


36 


21 


8 


23 


65/283 




Averages 


48 


25 


12 

;ij 


35 


463/1329 




Small 


42 


25 


10 


30 


62/208 


V 


Medium 


23 


22 


4 


16 


36/229 




large 


25 


14 


5 


' 14 


27/191 

v i. 




Averages 


31 


21 


6 


20 


125/628 

!| 




Small 


59 


37 


19 


48 


498/1038 


All SBS 


Medium 


53 


}4 


12 


39 


415/1071 


; 


large 


A3 


20 


8 


27 


166/620 




Averages 


54 


31 


13 


39 


1079/2729 



*Holling«hMd, 1957. 



---- Prtcaura * Fathur «nd Mother Constantly or Often Urge* 

Kodsrsts FrcMura » Paths? Constantly or Often Urges, Mother Sonatinas or Never 
Urg**, <xr vio# virtt. 

Low Preset ir# «■* Father and Mother Sometimes or Never Urge* ' 

c Smell Family • 1 or 2 children. 

Medium Family * 3 or 4 ohildren. 

Large Family * 5 or more children. 



. 



o 

ERLC 



■ ' . f . 

i 

r 

j 
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TABUS U 

URGENT OP RESPONDENTS HEFCRTINQ EDUCATIONAL EXPECTATIONS 
TO rout OR MORE TRASS Of COURSE, OCCUPATIONAL 
EXPECTATIONS TO MINOR OR MAJOR PRCfESSICNAL 
OR ADMINISTRATIVE POSITIONS, BT BKEMSITT 
Or PARENTAL PRESSURE AND HuLLDUSHEAD SBS 



Social 4 

Status 


tjjrpe of 
Expectation 


' K 

Intensity of Parental Pressure 0 
High Moderate Low 


Averages 


I end n 


Educational 


■ [1 

| 83 

f : ■ it 


70 


65 


79 




Occupational 


79 


67 


65 


76 


III 


Educational 

, • V, , 


AS 


49 ; 


21 


58 




Occupational 


68 


51 


32 


59 


i, 

IV 


Educational 


48 


25 


: s „ 

12 


35 


'1 


Occupational 


52 


35 


22 


41 


tk 


Educational 


31 


21 


6 


20 


V 


Occupational 


3* 


29 


10 


26 


Averages 


Educational 


54 


31 


13 


40 


Occupational 


56 


38 


21 


44 



•Hollingehaad, 1957. 

S-High Praeeure - rather Mother Conetently or Often Ur*.. 

Moderate Preeeure » Father Cenetently or Often Ur gee. Mother Soewtluea or 
Never Urgee or vice verea. 

Low Preeeure - Father and Mother Scnetlnee or Never Urge. 



fi 



ERIC ; ; J f; 
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